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secured the trial by jury as to the fact of bankruptcy.
"It [the Bankruptcy Law] is far from being such an one as I wished/' writes Sedgwick. "The acts in curing bankruptcy are too restricted, and the trial of the question Bankrupt or not, by jury, will be found inconvenient, embarrassing & dilatory. The mischief was occasioned by Virginia Theory. It was the whim of General Marshall; with him a sine qua non of assent to the measure, & without him the bill must have been lost, for it passed the House by my casting vote/'
"Besides the bankrupt bill, we have passed [only] one more of great importance/5 writes the Speaker of the House in a review of the work of the session.1 Much of the Speaker's summary is devoted to Marshall. Sedgwick was greatly disappointed with the laws passed, with the exception of the Bankruptcy Bill "and one other/'2 "All the rest we have made here are, as to any permanently beneficial effects, hardly worth the parchment on which they are written. The reason of this feebleness is a real feebleness of character in the house." Sedg-
1  Sedgwick to King, May 11,1800; King, iii, 236.
2  The act requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to lay before Congress at each session a report of financial conditions with his recommendations.  (Annals, 6th Cong., 1st Sess., Appendix, 1523.)   The Speaker thought this law important because it "will give splendor to the officer [Secretary of the Treasury] and respectability to the Executive Department of the Govt."  (Sedgwick to King, supra.) Yet the session passed several very important laws, among them the act accepting the cession of the Western Reserve (Annals, 6th Cong., 1st Sess., Appendix, 1495-98) and the act prohibiting American citizens "or other persons residing within the United States" to engage in the slave trade between foreign countries (ib,9 1511-14)